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No Wnion with Slaveholders! 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
' AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 

GF * Yes! iv cannor se pentep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SHOURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—Aan 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
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senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 


riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 


government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
VATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adams. 
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N AND COLONIZATION. 
article of the new Constitution of In- 
ziven hera * bad eminence’ in the eye 
n. We have nothing to say why sen- 
heathenism should not be 
roy that tribunal. But there are 
ying circumstances to be considered, in 
I tim f the dark deed. 
itshould be 





pl borne in mind 
Ustitahonal convention assembled at a 
* Unpropitious for the colored people,— 
* ide of the reaction which followed up- 
S48, when the people seemed 

Sick of all agitation connected with 
ind disposed, most unjustly and 
ita penalty for the uneasi- 

1, upon the an fending occa- 
sequence of the prevalence of this 
i! ; £ during the prece ling canvas, large 
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vw" re r ly partakers of this preju- 
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lot on 


seen the negro race in such low stages of develop- 
jinent, with such inferior mental and physical or- 
ganizations, that T have been tempted to give cre- 
ldenee to the theory of Lord Monboddo, that man 
loriginated from a monkey. * * * 
| Siz thinks that the negro dees not belong to the 
isame race with ourselyes, Be that as it may, I 
ido know from Holy Writ that the negro race, 
|whether they belong to the same race we do or to 


Prof. Agas- | 


whether accidentally, or by design, we know not. 
But, as we have seen, by an act of the last legisla- 
ture, they are now expressly excluded, where a 
white persan is 4 party in interest. 

At a time like the present, when the spirit of le- 
| gal reform, going upon the most rational idea that 
ithe object of all testimony is to get at the facts— 
| the truth—in order to the furtherance of the ends of 
justice, is sweeping away a// disabilities of witness- 


la higher order of auimals, are ander the ban of /es, leaving the degree of their credibility, like any 


| Heaven—a curse that was pronounced upon them 
| by Almighty God still remains on them. The race 
| was cursed, and it was declared that they should 
| be the servantsof servants. If any gentlemen doubt 
| my statements,I shall be able to quote the Bible,’ &e. 
| And-so, we presume, this man Foster, and bis 
leoadjutors of the convention, fancied they were 
| doing God’s service, in giving, by their enactment, 
| practical effect to his supposed curse on the chil- 
idren of Ham! 

| Anvther qualifying cireumstance to he consider- 
ied in estimating the favor which the exclusion 
clause met with from the people, is the eoupling 
| with it of the colonization secheme—so well ecalcu- 
j lat «1 to deceive the ignorant, by giving « show of 
humanity to the most inhuman act. The power- 
}ful influence of Robert Dale Owen was thrown in 
| favor of this union of measures. As a legislative 
|tactician he is unrivalled—witness his success in 
learrying the unpopular measures securing the le- 


}gal rights of woman, for which he deserves mach | 
towards 


leredit. We believe he has done more 
lshaping our existing legislation than any half doz- 
en other men in the State. He attempted no ar- 
gument in favor of the 13th article.—he had not 
ithe hardihood to contend for its justice and hu- 
| manity,—yet, by plying the colonization juggle, be 
| perhaps did as much for its success, to say the 
jleast, as any other man. 

| At this juncture, too, Governor Wright ‘ took up 
ithe strain’ in praise of colonization. In his an- 
jnual message of December 31st, 1850, after inquir- 
ling, in the agony of bis humane heart, in view of 


| 


the ‘ bad fix’ the colored folks were getting into— | 


jin consequence, mark! of legislative oppression 
jwhich himself, strange to say, endorsed—* what 
|was to be done about it?’ he goes on to say: 

| ‘Inthe midst of all this excitement and confu- 
sion, the light breaks in upon us, which points con- 
clusively to colonization as the only remedy. * * * 
|In this great struggle for the separation of the black 


put heragentinto the field. Her citizens are ready. 
* * * Letus sustain the movement made by 
| Mr. Bryant of Alabama, for the employment of 
government vessels (!) to found an Empire in Afri- 
ea. (') Let the National, as well as the State Gov- 
ernments, strike at the hour for a permanent and 
effeetual remedy for the agitations and excitement 
of the day.’ 
In view of all these circumstances, and the policy 
generally of politicians, anxious to rid themselves 
lof * the agitations and excitements of the day,’ 80 
|dangerous to their selfish interests, operating upon 
|the spirit of caste and the ignorance of the people, 
jour wonder is somewhat diminished that this bar- 
| barous enactment received the sanction of the pop- 
ular vote in all but two or three counties in the 
State, and a general majority of more than ninety 
thousand. The colonization idea, to our own 
knowledge, contributed vastly to swell this major- 
ity. Maltitudes seem to imagine that, by merely 
voting for ‘ exclusion and colonization,’ the wor 
would at once be done, and our State forever rid of 
| 
| 


the aliened and hated race! Thas, while our peo- 


ple wilfully perpetrated this great wrong, its enor- | 


|mity was unconsciously aggravated by the strin- 
igency of circumstances, and a general lack of light 
and knowledge. 

| Comment, at this late day, on the enormity of 
i this exclusion clause would seem to be superfluous, 
Its unjust and unconstitutional character has al- 
jready been fully exposed, so far as language is ad- 
| equate todo so. But there is connected with it a 


}man from the white, let Indiana take her stand ; | 


| other fact, to the jary,—in some of the States per- 
| mitting even the parties to testify, and in our own 
| State not excluding witnesses on account of crime or 
interest, —what can be more absurd and short-sight- 
ied, even with reference to the true interest of our 
white population, than the enactment under consid- 
leration! Surely, the prejudice against color never 
lexhibited itself in a more egregiously unjust and 
jimpolitic as well as foolish form! Butas respects 
| the colored man, ite folly is swallowed up in its 
latrocity ,; for it leaves his person and property, 
family and home, a prey to whatever abandoned 
white man may see fit to avail himself of this legis- 
lative act of impunity to Anglo-Saxon crime and 
outrage. And loudly and often have the wrongs 
of the hapless victims of this state of things borne 
‘ tustimony’—alas, how vainly !—tu the readiness 
of such fellows of the baser sort to avail themselves 
'of such a license ! 
Exciupep rrom Tux Common Scuoots. 
As in the case of testimony of colored people, 
their exclusion from the common schools was an 
|after-thought of the legislature, and sought to be 
effected by an amendment to the revised code as 
originally adopted. Itis quite natural that the 
pro-slavery spirit which seems to control our legis- 
lation, should adopt the policy of the slaveholder, 
of keeping in ignorance the victims of his oppres- 
sion. But the most obvious considerations of 
shame, if not of honesty or honor, would, it might 
naturally have been supposed, have dictated to the 
Legislature the propriety of entirely relieving the 
class thus excluded from said schools from the 
burden of sustaining them. Yet no such relief has 
| been given. The colored people are made to con- 
| tribute towards the education of the children of 
| their oppressors not an inconsiderable amount, in 
the way of penalties, to which they subject them- 
selves chiefly in consequence of that ignorance 
iwhich the law decrees shall be their portion! 
The Constitution, however, seems to be more 
consistent on this subject—to contemplate no such 
exclusion. See. Ist of the 8th article of that in- 
strument makes it the duty of the General Assem- 
bly * to provide, by law, for a general and uniform 
| system of common schools, wherein tuition shall 
be without charge and equally opentoall. The law, 
therefore, would seem to be a clear violation of the 
Constitution. As, however, the framers of the 13th 
article were guilty therein of a plain violation of 
the Constitation of the United States, we need not 
be greatly surprised, that the legislature should, 
in cases of this kind, imitate their example with re- 
spect to the State Constitution. Such are but sam- 
| ples of the manifold gross inconsistencies in which 
our law-makers have involved themselves, in the 
latrocious attempt to trample under foot the rights 
| of a portion of our citizens ! 


Sussect To TaxaTIon. 

| In the fact indicated by this title, we find a man- 
| jfestation of the extremest point of infinitesimal 
'littleness. That a great ‘ sovereign State,’ while 
| holding the colored man asan ‘ outside barbarian,’ 
jalien to all the rights and sympathies of humanity 
—registering him like cattle—refusing him a voice 
jin public affuirs—denying the protection of its laws 
| to Ris person and property—and shutting him out 
i from all the avenues of education and progress,— 
| should, at the same time, filch from him a portion 
|of his hard-earned pittance for its own exclusive 
_ benefit—nay, worse—to aid in the sustenance of 
|the very measures taken for bis oppression,—is 
| certainly the superlative of all comparative degrees 


|feature of peculiar meanness, which should not pass | 4¢ moanness! What a falling off have we here 
junnoticed. ‘The same body who thus shut out from | ¢.0, the wholesale villany of the 13th article !— 
jour borders the colored people generally, and from land-piracy to petty larceny ! 
jsought to banish those already | here—all native | such are the Black Lawe of Indians. ° We have 
| American citizens—by the same instrament spread | yo¢ spoken—it not falling strictly within our pro- 
| wide our gates, inviting to a participation of equal | vince-—of that other law, or rather that source of 
privileges with ourselves, ona very slight probation, ‘law, which, as has been truly said, is often more 
all ‘the rest of mankind'—not merely Europeans, terrible and irresistible than express legislative 
| however degraded and infamous, but also inhabi- ‘enactments, we mean, public sentiment. ‘The col- 
tants of Asia, Africa, and ‘ the isles of the sea’— | ored people also suffer severely from this unwritten 
lin short, all moderately white foreigners, and NO ooje, Under its rule, they are constantly subject 
other exception whatever! Could anything short | 4, insult and annoyance in travelling and the other 
lof the latent spirit and influence of the ‘ peculiar daily avocations of life, are practically excluded 
oe ah ae ate ae at anges ae from all social privileges, and even from the Chris- 
wanted wes asa pp Deng ya ee | tian communion. 
|laws made in furtberance of its object—although | But enough. What better could be expected 
|it has not cor:esponded with the intention of from a people guilty of such a series of iniquities, 
| their SR we ror arg — bet be ‘than that they should be found in political and so- 
case arising under them Peg tert i the statate | cial sympathy of the Slave Power, ready to obey, 
[requisition of registry is, we believe, very general- |, with alacrity,’ its negro-catching mandate’ Ver- 
\ly and very properly disregarded and contemned by | ily, our first work of repentance, of reform, lies 
jour resident colored population — although, in within our own borders—even at our very doors. 
|ehort, this clause is to be considered, to & goo | May the spread of liberal education and of the spir- 
|degree, simply as @ proclamation, at once Sratul- | i+ of Christianity hasten our preparation for it! 
‘tous and impotent, of the inhuman and anti-Chris- | ; 
\tian spirit of our people—its latent influence upon | ‘i 
ithe colored population, both within and withont | 
|the State, is doubtless, neverthless, very oppres- | 
\sive, though no overt manifestation of its power | 
|may indicate the fact. } 


From the Hartford Republican. 


THE COLORED CONVENTION. 
Muippterown, Oct. 3, 1854. 
| : 


The same observations are applicable to the col- | Eprtror Repusiican : Suatching a couple of days 
lonization scheme. As yet, it has been far more from the monotonous routine of our exacting pro- 
\inoperative. And who can doubt that it will re-| fession, we spent them at the C olored Men s State 
main so! The idea of sending ourcolored popula- Convention, held here on the 28th and 29th ults. 
ition to Africa—of ‘ founding an empire’ there—| The entire forenoon and afternoon en of 
jwith the means provided by our legislatare—not to | each day were devoted to the hearing of reports 
say by any practical means whatever—is too su-| from the delegates from different sections of the 
| premely ridiculous to be worthy of serious notice. | State. We did not arrive until late in ue ‘ag 
| That it is a most transparent deception, is known ! noon, and when we entered, the Rev. A. Gi. . 
to all intelligent minds, and coald readily be de-| man, of New Haven, bad the floor, reporting on 
| monstrated were this a proper place todo so. Yet the condition and prospects of the colored people 
it is too evident, that on the shrine of this mon-|of New Haven city and county. Mr. B. contrasted 
strous chimera, the rights of the colored people have | their present condition with what it was twenty 
been offered up! It 1s true that the colonization | years ago. Then, nota man of them could enter 
{scheme is ostensibly designed to operate only upon | his habitation and aye ‘Thisis mine’; not asin- 
But the tle church, nor the shadow of any school or other 
i 


' 


| those * who may be willing to emigrate.’ : , : : 
| whole series of oppressive acts with which we are | place for the education of their children, was in 


‘now dealing, seem clearly designed to coerce the |existence or prospect. To have looked for the 
‘desired degree of ‘ willingness.’ To apply the | strictly temperate, moral and religious, had been 


f the convention, as is evidenced |language of another,— these, or kindred enorwi- jas fruitless as to search for vag ee 2 potieg 
* Mehates. Asa mere sample and | ties, must extend over the land; persecution, abuse, | water. Now, there are about two hundred t i 

. ‘this spirit, which gave birth to the | barbarity, at which the mind revolts, to induce the | dollars’ worth of real estate, besides Bank and Kt. R. 

We quote a few choice sentiments from | consent of these people to go to Liberia.’ * Willing | stock—four Methodist churches, one ee, naan 

mate fet IM the convention by one Foster, | to emigrate’—ay, the willingness of the convict, al, — Episcopal, and — Baptist, and cs nA 

wate from Monroe county. He ‘advocated a |who—one or the other being inevitable—chooses | Society with a Circulating Library, in possession 

ieee Sty ‘sure than that which was adopt- | transportation instead of hanging! Such is the |of the colored people of New Haven city. He 
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a . Indeed, sir, I have 


* Re 
Y the Cons, — 
282, Saeus of 1850, their number is set down a 


nee become * law’ in Illinois. 
Preventing our State from heing | onization, is to be effected. 


eV are «) » . . . 
‘ve Sre Slaves, and you will find that 


Z Similar to that modified form of |mode in which our ‘ Empire in Africa’ is to be! would not speak of the schools in detail, but there 


buil »'—sgue rinciple upon which the were four in full and prosperous operation. He 
| ciciBivatton wi Cetaaleaee of chat continent, of | then read from Hon. H. Olmsted's report on Colo- 
which we hear so much from the advocates of col- | nization to the Legislature of 51, in which it was 
said that ‘ the colored men in this State were dy- 
ing out, their hopes crushed, their manhood gone.’ 
How could any man, he asked, who had lived in 
the midst of the one thousand and upwards of the 
colored people in New Haven, and had witnessed 
the progress ey had made in spite of almost ev- 
ery obstacle and discouragement, publicly say, as 
Mr. O. had, that our hopes were crushed and our 
manhood gune’ He knew that many intemperate, 


th Testimony Excivpep. : 
f | Our new revised code failed to exclude the testi- | 
| mony of colored witnesses in our courts of justice ; 





| *Suit, it is said, has been commenced against a Meth- 
|odist minister in the Southern part of this State, for 
t jemploying a colored clergyman of Kentucky to cowe 
jover and preach for him ! 





immoral and uneducated men and women were 
among us. So there are among every people on 
God's footstool. He then animadverted, not harsh- 
ly, but cuttingly, on the proceedings of Mr. Olm- 
'sted and his disciples—the Colonizationists. The 
Seriptures speak of wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
These Colonizationists profess to be the colored 
man’s best friends ; mt yet, as everybody knows, 
they are doing their utmost to degrade hii in the 
estimation of the people, by publishing just such 
reports as was that of Mr. Olmsted's. 
They knew, or might know, the facets in the case, | 
as well as he. Why do they conceal them? 
| Mr. B. then spoke of the last Legislature—no- 
|ticed several of its acts, and, among others, that 
for the protection of free men. He spoke at sume 
length of the * Maine Law,’ and its effect on the 
| people of color of this State ; and concluded with a 
|eoul-stirring appeal to those around him to * be up 
jand doing, with a heart for any fate.’ 
| Ebenezer D. Bassett, of New Haven, was then: 
|called upon to report on Education among the color- | 
;ed class of that city. He said that seventeen years 
ago, after about six solid hours of talk, some hard 
| words and a little wrangling, New Haven, with all | 
her wealth and learning, finally * Voted, That 
| Eighty Dollars be appropriated for the salaries 
|of two colored teachers during the ensuing year’! 
jIn this vote, nothing was said of any school-house | 
jor other place in which to keep the school. Two 
|were furnished by ‘ benevolent citizens’—one a | 
miserable hovel, hardly fit for the winter quarters 
jof a Norwegian bear—the other a little shell, that 
|might pass for a second-rate hen-coop. Eighty 
pupils attended. The school records of that year 
‘he had examined, and he thought they presented | 
a pretty streaked appearance. But 1854 found | 
|New Haven with four colored schoois, in fine) 
teeming operation, in as many commodious school- | 
|houses, conducted on the graded system, with an 
aggregate attendance of 199 pupils; the three fe- 
male teachers receiving each a salary of $200, and 
ithe male teacher $500 perannum. ‘These schools, | 
so far as teaching and management are concerned, 
|have come to be what they are under colored teach- | 
ers. In 1842, however, a white teacher flourished 
among them a little term, and then ‘adjourned, 
sine die,’ the pupils adjourning a short time before | 
he did. 
The colored citizens of New Haven who cannot) 
‘read and write are as few as were those who could, | 
thirty years ago. He would not stop to ‘sum up! 
and compare points,’ but would leave it with his 
friends, the Colonizationists, to decide whether | 
‘there is any difference between eighty dollars and 
leleven hundred dollars—between eighty pupils and | 
one hundred and ninety pupils—two cocoa-nut shells 
land four newly-built, commodious, neatly-furnish- | 
ed school-houses,—and, on the whole, whether we, 
in Connecticut, are ‘ dying out.’ He alluded, in 
terms highly eulogistic, to the citizens of New 
Haven—particularly to her Board of Education. 
Soston and Providence would soon stop their boast- 
ing. if New Haven continued to move as she had 
|moved for two years past in the field of Education. 
|Mr B. then spoke of the policy of colored schools 
land colored churches in general. He blazed down 
“upon them like a thunder-bolt, but he would not 
|counsel their speedy removal. As things exist— 
land this will always last—they are ‘ necessary evils.’ 
Leverett C. Beman, of Middletown, then gave in 
a statistical report of that city; from which it) 
lappeared that there are now 137 colored inhabi-’ 
ltants~—real estate in their possession, $26,000— | 
‘number of churches, two—ministers, two—number 
of adults who cannot read and write, three. There 
are no colored schools, for the reason that they are 
‘not needed, the white schools being open to ‘all 
iclasses and colors.’ * 
| Perry Davis, of Uartford, said there were 700 
‘colored people in that city. Real estate owned by 
| them, $70,000—number who cannot read and write, | 
| four—schools, two—pupils, 90 to 100. 
| G. W. Francis, of Bridgeport, could say, that 
his city, although hardly up to the times, was fast 
coming up. Out of 1500 colored people in Fair- 
field county, Bridgeport had 400. Amount of real 
estate owned by these 400, 51,697—number of 
churehes, two—ministers, two—children attend-_ 
ing school, 63--captains of vessels, two—hotels, 
lone. Mr. F. discharged one or two well-directed | 
| broadsides at those few ‘old fogies’ among the 
colored people who are everlastingly grumbling 
and growling at their wrongs, but are never ready | 
to do anything ; made some capital hits at ‘ Young’ 
Americanism,’ and sat down amidst deafening ap- ; 
plause. : k 
Some further items of business were disposed of, 
when the Convention adjourned to meet at 8. 
EventnG Session. | 
Long before 8 o'clock, * Eagle Hall’ was packed | 
to overflowing, to hear the address of Rev. A. G. | 
Beman, of New Haven. At the appointed hour, 
the Reverend gentleman took the stand, and pro- | 
ceeded to speak, as had been announced, on the 
Past, Present and Future of the Colored People | 
of Connecticut. Notwithstanding he had spoken | 
nearly an hour only a short time before, on his re- | 
port, to which we have alluded, he addressed the | 
Convention and audience for ‘75 or 80 minutes— } 
during which he poured forth such rich strains of | 
jeloquence as we never before heard from the lips | 
lof any man, white or colored, in this State—such | 
as Samuel R. Ward or Frederick Douglass might | 
joquel but not excel—such as would forbid any) 
|who heard it from saying that Connecticut does | 
not possess a colored orator. Rufus Choate or’ 
‘Ward Beecher could not have commanded closer | 
jattention, or elicited more heart-felt expressions | 
,of approbation than did Mr. B. The address itself 
‘was an able one—it was full of facts connected | 
| with the history of the colored people, and of solid | 
| argument, well pointed and seasoned with pithy, 
|spicy metaphors, and abounded in noble and man y 
sentiments. We will not caricature it by giving a 
\few detached sentences. 
On motion, it was voted, that a copy of the ad- 
'dress be solicited, and that an edition of three thou- 
| sand be published with the minutes. 
Dr. Samuel T. Gray, of New Haven, spoke some 
fifteen or twenty minutes on the subject of Coloni- 


| 





scheme somewhat after the allopathic system. If 
he went to Africa to be a President or Judge, he 
should beg to know whom or what he was to pre- 
side over or judge. He was inclined to the opin- 
ion that he should stay with Uncle Sam antil God— 


pense of publishing, in pamphlet form, several 
thousand copies of the minutes of this and the 
last Convention, 

A stormy debate of nearly three hours ensaed— 
during which we could not help wishing that some 
of those who affect to believe the colored man an 
intermediate link between the Ourang Outang and 
the Anglo-Saxon were present ; after which, it was 
voted to appropriate $300 for the purpose afore- 
said. 


Rey. Amos G. Beman and Ebenezer D. Bassett, | 


of New Haven, and Rev. J. P. Thompson, of 
Bridgeport, were appointed a Publishing Com- 
mittee. 

Rev. A. G. Beman submitted a lengthy and ably- 
written report on Colonization, and un address to 
the colored people of the State; Ebenezer D. Bas- 
sett a report on Education among the colored citi- 
zens of Connecticut; Mr. Brown, of Farmington, 
an address to the legal voters of the State—all of 
which were adopted, and ordered to be published 
with the minutes. 

In the afternvon, several resolutions were pass- 
ed, which * denounced in no measured terms’ those 
colored persons, who, by their indolence or indif- 
ference, ure dving nothing to advance, but much to 
retard, the progress of equal rights in this State ; 
another whereby each county is required to etaploy 
and remunerate colored lecturers to canvas its en- 
tire arena, &e. 

Appropriate closing remarks were made by A. 
G. Beman of New Haven, D. Gordon of Norwich, 
S. T. Gray and E. D. Bassett of New Haven, A. 
J. Morrison of New Milford, G. W. Francis of 
Bridgewater, E. C. Freeman of this city, H. Nott 
of Hartford, J. C. Peck of Windham, and others. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned to meet at 
Hartford, on the third Wednesday of April, 1855. 

Throughout all the proceedings, the strictest 
observance was paid to parliamentary usage, and 
what rendered the meeting so pleasant to us was, 
that there appeared to be such a unity of senti- 
ment and harmony of feeling among its members ; 
and, in speaking of their wrongs, no man of them 
Jet drop a word of censure or bitterness against 
the law-makers of the land. We have no doubt 
that the proceedings, when published, will receive 
a wide circulation. ‘ NORMAL.’ 
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THE METHODISTS ON SLAVERY. 


{Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune.] 
Warsaw, N. Y., Friday, Sept. 15, 1854. 

The Genesee Annual Conference, (Methodist,) 
composed of the ministers of Erie, Niagara, Or- 
leans, Monroe, Genesee, Wyoming and Alleghany 
County. closed its session of ten days at War- 
saw, Wyoming Co., on the I4th inst., Bishop 
Janes presiding—about one hundred and twenty 
ministers being in attendance. 

The Conference unanimously adopted a very 
strong and able report, presented by a Committee, 
headed by Dr. Chamberlayne, which will be for- 
warded to the Tribune for publication. The report 
concludes with the following resolutions, which 
were adopted unanimously :— 


Resolved, That obedience to the Fugitive Slave 
Law is not obligatory; but that, on the contrary, 
we are bound to spurnit as a shameless and wick- 
ed attempt to impose on us a boudage even more 
degrading than that to which it requires our aid 
in reducing the hunted fugitive ; that by the grace 
of God, we will never contract the guilt of com- 
plicity with the stealers of men, infinitely prefer- 
ring to abide the penalty of non-compliance, to 
the enduring infamy of passive submission or acqui- 


| escence in the most insulting exaction ever thrown 


into the teeth af men possessing the least respect 
for themselves, the laws of the Creator, and the 
equal rights of their fellow-men; and we hereby 
exhort our people, as they haye opportunity, to 
fullow our example. 

Resolved, That the late action of the United 
States Congress, by which the section of the Mis- 
souri ae prohibiting slavery in the ter- 
ritory of Kansas and Nebraska is repealed, is a 
flagrant and shameless perfidy toa sacred compact, 
which, while it abates the obligation of all kin- 
dred compromises, we will never cease to oppose by 
all constitutional means, till its execrable object is 
defeated. 

Resolved, That while we are unalterably opposed 
to the acquisition or admission of Territories as 
States into this Confederacy, on other grounds 
than those of the utier and everlasting exclusion 
of slavery, we are equally opposed to the organt- 
zation of Churches or Conferences on other than 
the same grounds. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Confer- 
ence, it is competent for the Genera! Conference so 
to construe the general rule on slavery as that it 


| shall prohibit the holding of human beings in in- 


voluntary servitude by the members of our Church, 
and that the General Conference be requested, at 
its next session, to declare such construction, and 
to provide regulations for its application and exe- 
cution, with the least possible injury to the parties 
to be affected by it, and in the most effectual man- 
ner. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as political evils re- 

uire appropriate political remedies, we will vote 
for no man, for any State or National office, who 
is not firmly and explicitly pledged against the 
further ssion of the Slave Power, and in favor 
of reclaiming those rights and powers which have 
been usurped by it, and whose personal character 
is not a guaranty that he will act preertars k 
and that we earnestly advise our people to follow 
our example. 

Resolved, That on the ground of the want of 
stringency and definiteness in the Resolution of the 
Troy Conference, this Conference do hereby non- 
concur in that Resolution. 


ACTION OF THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 5, 1854. 
The following report on the subject of Slavery 
was presented to the Conference this afternoon, by 


4 f this | the Committee which was appointed last week. 
zation. The Doctor doctored the engincers of this’ is Committee consisted of J. C. Bontecou, David 


Reed, Wesley Rowe, E. G. West, C. Hl. Lawton, 
T. D. Crow, M. Dustin, A. Lowrey, and Cyrus 


Brooks. 
REPORT. 





not the Colonizationists—saw fit to take him away. 
He hoped he was prepared to leave the world, but 
was sure he was not and never would be to leave 
the soil on which he was born and reared. The 
Doctor resumed his seat amid expressions from the 
colored portion of the audience whish showed a full 
assent to his doctrines. 

Rey. L. Collins, of Bridgeport, and some others, 
addressed the audience briefly, when the Conven- 
tion adjourned to meet in the morning at 9 o'clock. 

Mornino Szssion. 

After the usual preliminaries, the Business Com- 
mittee reported, through their Chairman, Rev. A. 
G. Bewan, a series of resolutions, calling, among 
other things, for $200 to aid im defraying the ex- 





In regard to Slavery as practised in the United 
States, we cannot better express our views than in 
| the language of the fathers at the Conference in 
| 1785. That language is as follows: ‘ We dohold 
| in the deepest abhorrence the practice of slavery ; 
| and shall not cease to seck its destruction by 
wise and pradent means.’ And your Committee 
cannot regard it but as an enormous wrong, which, 
of course, Christianity is designed to destroy. 
The Charch of Christ, we have no doubt, should 
take and maintain toward this practice a ition 
of and avowed hostility ; and should boldly 
proclaim ber determination to labor with untiring 
perseverance for its entire extinction. 
And this position has been taken by our chareh. 
The end at which she aims is clearly stated ; and 





now the inquiry is, ‘ What shall be done’ for the 
attainment of this end? It may just as well be 
understood by all whom it may concern, whether 
North or South, whether friend or foe, that what- 
ever measures may be taken, or however these 
measures nty be varied, this one object may be 
kept steadily in view; and that the Methodist 
Episeopal Church will never cease to seek the ex- 
tirpation of this evil, until the last manacle is bro- 
‘ken off, and the last slave is free, 

Up to this point there seems no room for differ- 
ence among us. But when we proceed a step fur- 
‘ther, and inguire how the object may be most cer- 
| tainly and speedily accomplished, there is ground 

for diversity of sentiment. And when we recollect 
) that the wisest heads and the purest hearts bave 
| been sorefy puzzled by this inquiry, we feel that 
we should approach it with becoming modesty. 
At the Christmas Conference held in 1754, itseem- 
ved quite clear to our fathers of that period, that all 
| slayeholders should be excluded from the Church, 
jand a.rule to that effect was aceordingly enacted. 
.Six months’ observation and reflection, however, 
jawakened doubts in their minds, and the rule was 
|at first suspended for a time, and finally aban- 
,doned. Whether they acted wisely or unwisely in 
| this retrograde movement, let the past and future 
| history of the Church determine. 
| For fifty years, the standing inquiry of the 
|Chureh has been, What shall be done? and practi- 
j cally the answer has been, Nothing. For it cannot 
| be denied that, instead of anything toward the ex- 
'tirpation of this evil being exerted hy the Church, 
| Slavery has made large encroachments upon the 
Church and upon the country. At first, it hum- 
| bly asked for toleration ; and this was granted. It 
| then demanded the sanction of the Church; and 
| has obtained it. Finally, it coveted more territory, 
jand took possession of it. Last year, we com- 
| plained of a most iniquitous law, enacted for the 
‘we any of compelling us to catch our brother as 
| he tied from the oppressor, and send him back to 
| his unrequited toil—to bis worse than Egyptian 
| bondage. This year, another and a bolder step is 
| taken, and yast regions of territory, heretofore con- 
sidered sacred to liberty, have been thrown open to 
| ar 
| And now the question again comes up, ‘ What 
| shall be done for the eatirpation of the evil of sla- 
j very? . 
| Your Committee would respectfully recommend 


| the adoption of the following resolutions :— 


Resolved, That we earnestly recommend our 
| people to memorialize Congress, asking the repeal 
jof the Fugitive Slave Law, and the reénactment 

of so much of the late law known as the Missouri 
| Compromise as excludes slavery from Kansas and 

Nebraska, and other territory of the United 
{ States. 
| Resolved, That persons holding slaves for gain, 

or for their own convenience in any way, or with 
| the intention of perpetuating the bondage of the 
jslave, should not be received into the M. E. 
Church, nor suffered to continue therein. 





There was much unanimity in regard to the sub- 
‘ject. Dr. Elliot, however, objected to the asser- 
‘tion in the report that the Charch had done noth- 
‘ing. He thought she had done much in endeavor- 
‘ing to rid the country of slavery. He was oppos- 
jed, too, to the subject coming up year after year, 
| for it only resulted in agitation. Several speakers 
, took very strong ground against the Fugitive Slave 
Law and the Douglas Nebraska Bill, and their 
‘views seemed to meet with general favor. One 
old gentleman, Rey. Mr. Finley, said he formerly 
, held conservative ideas in regard to slavery, but 
since its late encroachments upon freedom, he had 
changed his mind, and would now do all in his 
{ power to throttle the monster. He said if all the 
{ Bishops were to tell him to obey the Fugitive Slave 
{Law, he would not do it. He hoped the Confer- 
jence would take high ground. His father was 
wounded at Brandywine, and all his mother’s 
‘brothers were killed in the Revolution which gave 
us the glorious liberty we enjoy; and he had 
| written to Mr. Stephen Douglas, the dema- 
gogue, that some of that same blood coursed in his 
veins, which he was willing to spill, if need be, in 
the preservation of this great boon. The resolutions 
| passed almost unanimously.—N. Y. Tribune. 


a ON THE COLORED POPULATION. 


The Methodist Conference, which held its ses- 
sions in Cincinnati, a few days since, passed the 
fullowing resolutions : 


‘Resolved, That it is of the greatest importance, 
both to the colored and white races in the free 
| States, that all the colored people should receive 
| at least a good common school education ; and that 
| for this purpose, well-qualified teachers are indis- 
pensable. 

‘ Resolved, That the religious instruction of tho 
‘colored people is necessary to their elevation us 
| well as to their salvation. ¢ 
| ‘ Resolved, That we commend the establishment 

of a Literary Institution of a high order for the ed- 
ucation of the colored people generally, and for the 

urpose of preparing teachers of all grades, to la- 
yor in the work of educating the colored people in 
our country and elsewhere. 

‘Resolved, That we recommend that an attempt 
be made on the part of the Methodist E. Church to 
co-operate with the African M. E.. Church in pro- 
moting the intellectoal and religious improvement 
of the colored people.’ 

Bishop Payne, (colored,) of the African Motho- 
dist Church, being introduced ‘to the Conference, 
and being requested to speak his views in reference 
‘to the project of establishing a literary institution, 
‘said that the colored people had already purchased 
160 acres of land some 14 miles from Columbus, 
0., which had been paid for, and a frame building 
erected thereon, at a cost of $700. It was not suf- 
ficient for a college, but in it were a resident teach- 
er and twelve children. Only the embarrassment 
of the want of money prevented the realization of the 
idea so prominent in the resolves of the Conference. 


| 
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The Milwaukee Sentinel states that the An- 
stk Cuietanen of the M. E. Church in Wiscon- 
sin, at their recent session in Janesville, passed 
the following among otber resolutions on slavery : 


Resolved, ‘...at our opposition to slavery, in all 
its forms, was never more decided and uncompro- 

isi an at present, 
ane Ot That we regard the Kansas and Ne- 
braska Bill, passed by our National Legislature at 
its recent session, as an alarming exhibition of the 
Slave Power, surpassed in atrocity only by the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law of 1850. 

Resolved, That we deem it our duty, as minis- 
ters of the gospel, to preach against slavery as 
against other violations of religion and humanity, 
and in every other nore way to labor for its re- 
moval from the church and the world. 

Resolved, That we affectionately invite our peo- 
ple to co-operate with us, by their prayers, and in 
the use of the elective. franchise, to effect a repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, to prevent the further 
extension of slavery, and to secure its fina) extir- 
pation from the nation. 
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THE INDIAN’S APPEAL, 
From Kansas and Nebraska.* 
BY ISAAC H. JULIAN. 

Brothers, have ye forgot the hour, when, a worn and 
weary few, 

We received you to our bosoms from o’er the waters 
blue? 

When, like the unshed forest-leaves, waving from shore 
to shore, . 

We were spread a vast and mighty host, each hill and 
valley o’er? 


Mind ye not, as, through our favor, ye grew arrogant 
and strong, 

Ye repaid our love and mercy with cruelty and wrong, 

Till we learned to curse your advent on our free and 
happy shore, 

And to realize as demons whom we angels deemed 
before ? 


Know ye not how soon your craving eyes ye set upon 
our Jand— 

By the Great Spirit given us—to wrest it from our 
hand ? 

How, with fraud or force, from our own homes ye ’gan 
to drive us back, 

Despite immortal Philip, heroic Pontiac— 


Despite godlike Tecumseh, the noblest of his race, 

Whose comprehensive mind did all our interests em- 
brace? 

Then, ere ye curse us for the deeds of many a bloody 
fray, 

Bethink ye from how many homes ye’ve driven us 
away !— 


From thy pleasant vales, Connecticut, the bowers of 
Champlain, 

From the long line of 8t. Lawrence, stretching to the 
distant main; 

From Wyoming’s sweet valley, on Susquehanna’s side; 

From lordly old Potomac, and many a kindred tide;— 


From glorious Kentucky, our paradise of old; 

From the Wabash and Sciota, prized above all Chris- 
tian gold; 

From Kaskaskia, Rock River, and all the prairies 
grand, 

And the broad lakes which enamel, like gems, our glo- 
rious land ;— 


From Savannah, Alabama, and Florida’s fair plains, 

From all the Sonth’s most fertile and flowery domains:— 

Know ye not this virgin empire was every foot our 
own, 

And that your wrong to us is one ye never can atone? 


Know ye not, that ever, as we ’gan to learn the arts of 
peace, 

Your foul encroachments on us still forbade them to 
increase ? 

Our tree of budding hope ye ne’er would suffer to take 
root, 

But oft and harsh transplantings destroyed its flower 
and fruit. 


Know ye not, we still have leaned on you, as wise, and 
good, and strong, 

But have ever found our trust repaid with treachery 
and wrong? 

That ye have but followed after us to cheat us of our 
pay, 

And with your fire-water to steal our wits away ? 


And ever as ye drove us from our best and dearest 
homes, 

Our hunting-grounds and corn-fields, and brave fore- 
fathers’ tombs, 

That with false hearts and lying lips, and consciences 
forsworn, 

Ye pledged us that we never more should from our 
lands be torn ? 


Oft and often did we hearken to this deceptive strain, 

Btill believing, and still trusting, though still deceived 
again, 

Till once more ye said, ‘ Poor creatures, ye must give 
us further room, 

And beyond the Mississippi must seek another home. 


*Ye are our brethren, truly, and we really wish you 
well, 

But ’t will never do that such as you should in our 

__ borders dwell ; 

We want your lands; we'll buy them—ourselves will 
set the price— 

You’re poor, and weak, and ignorant, and this is our 
advice— 


‘That you at once should pull up stakes, and at our 
bidding go— 

Accept the offer willingly—we can enforce, you know; 

Go, and enjoy the glories of that distant western shore, 

And we pledge our honor and our oaths, we'll ne’er 
molest you more.” 


In vain we wept, in vain we prayed—our destiny was 
sealed— 

Might conquered Right, and we withdrew to our allot- 
ted field— 

A vast and howling wilderness; no tongue our woes can 
tell, 

As for such a sad retreat, we bade our pleasant homes 
farewell ! 


Here gathered we our broken bands, once mighty and 
complete, 

Now scattered like the buffalo before our arrows fleet-— 

Remnants of the mighty tribes who once held all the 
land their own, 

And chiefs whose names struck terror wherever they 
were known. 


And here we've lived, and toiled, and loved, for many 
& weary year, 

Till returning Peace and Happiness dry Recollection’s 
tear; 

Once more our fields and. flocks and herds abundant 
round us lie, 

While the town, the school-house, and the church, rise 
*neath our peaceful sky. 


Ye have sent your teachers to us, to bid our conflicts 
cease, 

To traia us in fair Wisdom’s ways of pleasantness and 
peace, 

To teach and preach unto us the holy Word of God, 

A Savior of all human kind, and his atoning blood. 

Bata cloud, cloud is gathering, o’er our horizon 
bright— 

It chills our breasts with horror, it bodes Destruction’s 
night ! 





* These poor red men had already begun to cultivate 
land, and were advancing in civilization and Chris- 
tianity, when, in defiance of a hundred treaties, they 
were savagely torn up by the roots, and transplanted to 
their present location, and in the removal, one third of 
their whole number perished. Every guaranty that 
could bind a moral agent was given them that they 
should remain unmolested in their present residence 
forever. They are now rapidly improving their condi- 
tion. They have schools admirably conducted, churches 
of Christ, uuder the care of almost every Protestant de- 
nomination; they are introducing manufactures; and, 
in fact, will lose nothing by comparison with the whites 
in their vicinity. Shall these Christian men and women 


Wartanp. 

The foregoing is fully confirmed by Senator Hovs- 
TON, in his speech, Feb. 14, 1854, in the course of which 
he says: ‘ The present policy of keeping up armed 
posts, §c., costs more than would, in a few years, 
Christianize and civilize every Indian east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
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dh, brothers! why this strangeness? Oh, why these 
dreadful words, 

afore sharp and agonizing than death’s most vengeful 
swords ? 


Must we wander forth, accurst again? Ah, whither 

shall we flee? 

For all our other lands are yours, from distant sea to 
sea 5 

No other refuge have we beneath the boundless sky,— 

And if ye seize it, nought on earth is left us but—to 
die! 

Oh, brothers, give us but again your reconciléd looks, 

We only wish to learn your arts—to read your printed 
books; 

We, who once roamed unquestioned lords of all this 
mighty land, - 

But ask the little remnant left— we beg it at your hand ! 


-We charge you, in God’s holy name, wrong not again 


our trust ! 

By the tie of common human blood, Oh lift us from 
the dust ! 

Tempt not the judgments of our Lord—take not the 
brand. of Cain— 

Lest ye hear his dreadful questioning for your red 
brethren slain ! 

Bat if no pity, no remorse, your iron hearts can feel, 

Dead to justice, truth and honor, as to pity’s soft 
appeal ,— 

If ye say the once proud Indian shall foully perish 
thus,— 

Then the Christ ye crucify afresh be judge "tween 
you and us! 

Centreville, Indiana. 





RATOR. 





THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Extracts from a discourse by Rev. James RicHarpson, 
Jr., Minister of the First Congregational Society in 
Kingston, Mass. 


‘The one great object of the thought, the labor, 
and the whole life of Jesus, was the welfare and happi- 
ness of those about him. His purpose was not merely 
to save the souls of men—to do something that would 
make them happy in another world ; but he lived and 
Jabored for their present salvation—their freedom from 
physical as well as mental and moral evil. 

*L had long ago become disgusted with the doctrine 
of future damnation; I am almost equally disgusted 
with the doctrine of future salvation. I say this delib- 
erately and advisedly, with a full sense of the force and 
meaning of my words. Of what use is all your preach- 
ing of future salvation to men perishing now from the 
fvils of poverty, disease and oppression? Of what ad- 
vantage is all your concern for souls, while such evils 
as these are destroying the bodies of men? How ab- 
surd, how cruel, even, to talk to the serf and the bond- 
man, ground down into the dust by the weight of pres- 
ent oppression, of freedom and happiness in a far-off 
future world !—to give Bibles to starving men, and dis- 
tribute tracts among the destitute, the diseased, and 
the suffering ! This was not the teaching nor the prac- 
tice of Christ. He was never guilty of absurdities and 
inconsistencies like these. We never hear him inquiring 
anxiously of those about him in regard to the state of 
their souls. Indeed, he seemed to have none of that 
concern for souls we hear so much about from many 
quarters in modern days. Jesus doubtless saw and felt 
most keenly, what all true philanthropists and lovers of 
their race see and feel, that poverty, ignorance and op- 
pression, and the vice, misery and disease flowing there- 
from, were damnable and destructible to man, both soul 
and body ; and it was his endeavor, therefore, to re- 
move these present ills, instead of wasting his breath 
prating about the future salvation of their souls. 
if he spoke of any damnation, it was this, that light 
had come into the world, and men had loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil ; the 
darkness of ignorance, the depths of poverty, the 


And | 





gloomy despondency of oppression—a present and actu- 
a], not a future, imaginary damnation. * ° 


| 


the religion of Jesus, but have nothing of His spirit, 
worship God and hate their brother, vilify and anathe- 
matize their fellow-man, for the avowed purpose of glo- 
rifying Jehovah. Point me to the man, on the contra- 
ry, who is earnest in every cause that has the welfare 
of mankind for its object, who is the advocate of free- 
dom, education, science and art, the friend of the poor, 
the sick and the suffering, striving to educate the un- 
learned, relieve the destitute, to raise and encourage 
the fallen, the outcast and the abandoned, and you 
point me to a Christian indeed. To follower of Him 
who went about doing good, benevolence is the high- 
est, purest religion, humanity the divinest worship. I 
have but little faith in the religion, or the man, that 
neglects the present welfare of those about him, in his 
pretended anxiety for their happiness in a far-off fa- 
ture ; who does nothing to relieve the wants of the body 
in his fancied concern for the interests of the soul. . . . 
I would give more for one noble act of merey and 
charity to the oppressed, the suffering and destitute, 
than for all the efforts that were ever made for the sal- 
vation of the souls of men from some fancied future 
misery. There is something actual, palpable, real, in 
a case of present distress from poverty, disease and op- 
pression ; and to relieve such is a deed of true humani- 
ty. Give me bread to save me from starvation ; inform 
my mind ; give me freedom, health, happiness, that I 
crave now, and you will do more than aught beside to 
make me safe and happy in all coming time, and 
throughout eternity. 

* Let the Christian, then, let the Church, follow in the 
steps of Jesus, and make his mission theirs: live as he 
did, not for the glory of God, but for the welfare of his 
children. Let the Church purge out its Paganism, 
banish its Judaism, and become truly Christian ; wor- 
ship God, the heavenly Father, not by the rites and 
ceremonies of a dead formalism, but by the true service 
of love te man. You call yourself a Christian. Then 
let me see that you are so, by doing something Christ- 
like—by following in the steps of your Master. You 
pray, you say ; that is well. So did the pharisees in 
their synagogues and at the corners of the streets. 
Prayer is a good thing ; and yet one act of mercy, one 
self-denying deed of charity, is of more value than all 
the prayers ever offered—even the sincerest: for the 
truest and best prayer is but a desire to do good, and 
doing is better than desiring. But some there are who 
seem to think that when they are praying, they are re- 
ally performing a good act. They mistake the desire 
for the doing ; and so it comes to pass, that the more 
they pray, the less they do. The more they worship 
God, the less they truly serve him.’ ea) a 
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CIRCULAR OF THE CONVENTION OF 
LIBERALS IN AMERICA. 

To the Citizens Victor Hugo, Barbier, Tekeli, Pian- 
ciani, Switoslawski, members of the Committee in 
aid of the Politicul Refugees in England. 

Crrizexs: Your appeal in behalf of the Political Re- 
fugees in England has been laid before this Convention, 

which deeply sympathises with those sufferers, and a 

Committee has been appointed to procure and forward 

to youaid for them. This effort has, unfortunately, 

not been attended with success, which the Convention 
feared might be the case, having from experience learn- 
ed the difficulty of collecting assistance to supply even 
the most urgent wants of those political exiles (some of 
whom are highly educated) who daily reach this conti- 
nent, ignorant of the language, and so little cared for 
by the Americans, that those who know a trade are 
often at a loss how to turn it to account. Moreover, it 
is proper to inform you, that powerful organizations of 
Native Americans are forming all over the country, 
under the name of *‘ Know Vothings,’ for the express 
purpose of depriving the stranger of the rights he now 
enjoys, regardless of the fact, that it is by immigration 
that the power and prosperity of this country have been 
created, and that one of the chief complaints of the 
revolutionists of 1776 was, that the British Govern- 
ment had trammelled immigration, for the purpose of 
artfully preventing the development of the colonies, and 
of keeping them so long as possible poor and depend- 
ent. In The New York Herald of this day is to be 
found an editorial upon the great quantity of emigrants 


*| returning to Europe, in which it appears that many 


‘The mission of the Church of Christ is not particu- | Vessels in this port have their passenger lists full, and 
larly piety and devotion ; it is not some theological | that numbers return in the same vessel which brought 
doctrine or religious speculation ; neither is it the sal-| them out: which reflux is chiefly attributed by the 
vation of the race in a future world, merely. But the 4bove paper to the disappointment of the immigrant at 


mission of the Christian Church is humanity, philan- 
thropy, the advancement, in every way, of human in- 
terests, the progress and improvement of man in every 
respect—the welfare and glory of the race. Whatever 
contributes to the elevation of man, whatever conduces 
to human improvement and human happiness, is espe- 
cially a Christian object, and forms a part of the Chris- 
tian the of the Christian Church. I 
have spoken to you at times before, my friends, of the 
word ** Gospel.’ I have defined its meaning as good 
news—glad tidings—good tidings of great joy to all 
people. Ihave said that thought and education were 
evangelical, or belonging to the Gospel ; that the prin- 
ciples of freedom and equality are evangelical, being 
glad tidings to man every where. All such interests 
are Christian interests, and it is the mission of the 
Christian Church to promote them in every way ; for 
they contribute to human progress and human happi- 
ness. Asylums for the deaf, the blind, the insane, hos- 
pitals for the sick and disabled, are Christian institu- 
tions. So are schools, lemies and ly , for they 
minister to human improvement, to the elevation of the 
race. No man has a right to the name of Christ who 
does not labor for these interests. He may belic ve in 
all the doctrines ever invented ; so did the ancient ene- 
mies of Jesus believe in all the traditions of the elders. 
He may be never so constant in his devotions, and make 
long prayers in churches and conference rooms ; so did 
the old pharisees. 

* There is nothing essentially Christian in fasts and 
penances, in long prayers, in keeping of sabbaths; we 
never hear of Jesus doing these things. Neither did he 
inculeate any doctrinal belief, nor do we know that he 
had any theological system whatever. Christianity, 
and the mission of the Christian Church, have been nar- 
rowed down by mistaken souls to a mean and meagre 
piety—to a wretched and barren formalism, as different 
and opposite to the religion of Jesus as night is to day. 
It is Paganism, Judaism, what you will, but not Chris- 
tianity. Judaism and Paganism insist upon the forms 
and rites of an outward worship, sink man in God, 
make God all, man nothing. Religion with them con- 
sists in bowing down before the Almighty and terrible 
Jehovah; and Paganism still predominates in the so- 
called Christian Church. Man is of little value ; every 
thing is to be done for God—for his worship, for his 
glory. The advancement and happiness of man is of 
little importance, compared with the outward worship 
and glory of God. Christianity, on the other hand, 
exalts man as the child, the friend of God, and makes 
his welfare, progress and happiness, the highest, truest, 
noblest worship. If you would render the most grate- 
ful service to your Father in heaven, do all that in you 
lies to bless his frail though beloved child. 

‘The nearer men approach to Judaism and Paganism: 
in their religion, the less they have of human tender- 
ness and human sympathy; the less they care for the 
great interests of humanity and mercy ; the less they 
are willing to do for their neighbors, their brethren and 
their race. The Christian, on the contrary, the true, 
living Christian, thinks and labors for the benefit of 
those around him, for the cause of freedom, equality 
and education ; for man, the child of God. Whenever 
you see @ man professing to live wholly for the glory of 
God ; devoted to formal and conventional worship ; 
cold, unsocial, caring but little for the present happi- 
ness of those around him ; taking little interest in the 
institutions of education, of benevolence and philan- 
thropy, then you see an old Jew, an old Pagan. In all 
ages of the Christian church, men have been persecut- 
ed, imprisoned, and put to death, for the professed 
glory of God, by those who are Christian in name. And 














so it is even down tothe present day. Men who profess 


the condition of labor here—at the dearness of the ne- 
cessaries of life, compared with the scale of wages—and 
the ill-feeling against immigrants produced by the 
Know-Nothing excitement. To you, who have not a 
practical knowledge of this country, these words may 
appear strange ; therefore we, from this side of the At- 
lantic, feel it to be our duty as briefly as possible to lay 
before you the naked truth, that it may be understood 
by such as contemplate coming here. 

It is a question much debated, whether persons im- 
migrating from Europe ‘ to better their condition ’ ma- 
terially, really do a wise thing ; for though some may 
succeed very well, others, on the contrary, lose the lit- 
tle they bring with them. Respecting political per- 
sons, however, there can be no question but that those 
who desire to be useful to the European movement, 
would do more service by remaining as near as possible 
to the future scene of action—unless their presence 
here be for some special object connected therewith. 
The farmer can in the West procure land cheap—but 
he must clear it and sustain himself and family for at 
least a year before he can reap the fruits of his labor ; 
and he must, moreover, take into consideration, that if 
there be no market within a reasonable distance of his 
farm; and if there be no easy means of transport for his 
surplas produce to the place of sale, he will find it an 
embarrassing matter to provide himself with the neces- 
saries of clothing, &c. It must also be borne in mind 
by men who expect to find a means of living, that those 
who have devoted their time chiefly to mental culture, 
and, indeed, many who have been brought up to seden- 
tary trades, are physically incapable of working on 
roads and canals, which humble and laborious occupa- 
tion is sometimes difficult to procure, and in most parts 
of America exposes the laborer to fever and other dis- 
eases. 

It is a delusion to suppose that every American can 
earn a comfortable livelihood—since the fact is, that 
there are more hands ready to perform the work, than 
there is work to be performed ; consequently, it very 
frequently occurs, that the native mechanic, although 
he has here connections in his trade, is yet unable to 
find any occupation: how much more difficult, then, 
must be the situation of the friendless political exile, to 
whom the very language isunknown? Asaninstance: 
a number of political exiles (all brought up to trades) 
having been recently transported to this country by the 
Pope, found themselves in a most critical position ; 
consequently, this Convention passed resolutions, calling 
public notice to their case, which appeal was widely 
circulated by the press in the report of the proceedings, 
while in the columns of nearly every paper of this city, 
an editorial in their behalf appeared ; notwithstanding 
all which publicity, not one American offer of employ- 
ment was sent to these poor men ; and those who event- 
ually procured some work are indebted for this good 
fortune to the exertions of their fellow-refugees, them- 
selves struggling hard for a piece of bread, and being 
ill able to spare the time requisite to seek occupation for 
others. 

You will probably inquire what can be the cause of 
such apathy, such want of feeling for others? You 
will, perhaps, be disposed to blame the Americans. On 
examining facts, however, you will see that circum- 
stances, chiefly, have brought about the results, which 
in the course of time may, and probably will, alter. 

The first European settlers on this continent, having 
had to struggle against want, were obliged to devote 
all their energies to sustain their existence, and they 
became forgetful of every other concern. After them 
followed crowds of immigrants, seeking to improve thei: 
lot in a material point of view, nearly all of whom hac 
suffered privations in the old country, and of whom few 


had enjoyed the advantages of fine intellectual culture; 
consequently, they gave themselves up exclusively to 
the accumulation of that material wealth, the absence 
of which had in Europe caused them so much suffering 
—their children following and even surpassing the ex- 
ample of their parents. Hence arose & scramble for 
money, exceeding even that already existing in the 
corrupt countries whence these immigrants had come, 
and the selfish principle of ‘every one for himself’ was 
sown broadcast over that virgin soil, where true broth- 
erhood and philanthropy alone should ever have been 
permitted to take root. 

Another cause which augments the difficulty for a 
foreigner to obtain sympathy here, even though he may 
have rendered essential service to humanity, is the 
prevalent ignorance of the people upon all matters not 
immediately connected with their particular trade. 
This is accidental, and will therefore, under favorable 
circumstances, be gradually removed, since it flows 
chiefly from the love of gain already mentioned, where- 
by the youth, that they may make money early, (even 
the sons of rich men, who could afford the very best ed- 
ucation for the‘r children,) are generally apprenticed 
to some business so soon as the first rudiments of Amer- 
ican education have been learned—reading, writing, 
summing, and a little American history and geography. 
Hence a high degree of education (though there are 
considerable facilities for its attainment within the reach 
of the youth) is much neglected—the sphere of know]- 
edge is restricted, and the great interests and duties of 
this country, as regards the rest of the world, are little 
understood or cared for. These evils are, however, 
slowly diminishing, and it is hoped that in time they 
may be fully rectified. 

Another circumstance which contributes to benumb 
that sympatby which it is natural for all men to feel for 
those who suffer persecution for their efforts in favor of 
humanity, can be found in the preponderating influence 
of the clergy in the United States—for the clergy, be 
they Payist, Paritan, or of any other sect, are essenti- 
ally conservative, and therefore are averse to all who 
oppose authority of any description. A few honorable 
exceptions may, it is true, be found—and that number 
is slowly increasing. 

Another obstacle which the Liberals have to encoun- 
ter in the United States is the influence of slavery—to 
which idol the office-seekers of both the old Democratic 
and Whig parties bend the knee—as do likewise the 
great body of the clergy, from motives of conservatism 
—the merchants, from the hope of Southern custom— 
and a large number of the Democracy, from the widely- 
circulated delusion that the strength of the country is 
thereby augmented. No sane Liberal can hope to re- 
ceive any sympathy from, nor can make any compact 
with, slavery. The very nature of slavery must be an- 
tagonistic to liberty, as darkness to light ; it must hate, 
fear, calumniate, deceive and persecute every aspira- 
tion to freedom and independence. The influence of 
slavery pervades every portion of this country—even 
those parts where it is nominally excluded. Were it 
not for slavery, this country would be the most pro- 
gressive and the most powerful the world has ever 
seen. Alone, it could dictate to all the kingdoms of 
the world leagued together. The free States, by them- 
selves, if unhampered by the slave States, could, by 
pronouncing ‘ Freedom to all,’ dispel the gloom which 
overshadows Europe, and give freedom to the oppress- 
ed peoples. But so long as freedom attempts to effect 
an unnatural alliance with slavery, sympathy for the 
persecuted liberal refugees cannot be expected—though, 
avere there some revolutionary movement actually com- 
menced, and were it sufficiently strong to give hopes of 
its ultimate success, then it is possible that the more 
enlightened and generous portion of the public might 
contribute material aid, totally unconnected with the 
U. S. Government, from which, so long as it is under 
the slavery influence, no good can come. 

The struggle between Liberty and Slavery in this 
country is now commencing. The slumbering elements 
of discord have been brought into active opposition to 
each other through the measure known as the Nebraska 
bill, for the extension of slavery over those territories 
whence it was prohibited by previous legislation—which 
bill that small section of the false Democratic pro-sla- 
very party, miscalled Young America, headed by Sen- 
ator Stephen A. Douglas, proposed in Congress, and 
the corrupt pro-slavery members of the other sections 
accepted and enacted as a law, in defiance of the urgent 
and vehement remonstrances of the mass of the people 
of the free States, whose indignation appears now to be 
excited by this act. 

If the rrex principle in America be truly roused by 
the Nebraska bill, then perhaps we may from this quar- 
ter of the globe receive some sympathy ; from the Sla- 
very principle, we can expect none—nor can we, as 
lovers of liberty, make with the opposite principle here 
an alliance, any more than we could with the pro-sla- 
very Czar. 

H. FORBES, Cor. Secretary. 

New York, Oct. 9, 1854. 

LIBERAL SOCIRTIES REPRESENTED IN THIS CONVENTION. 
I. Social Reform. 
IL. Democratic Union.—( Adopted Citizens.) 
Ill. Free Democratic League.—(Americans opposed 
to the extension of Slavery.) 
. Freie Gemeinde.—( German.) . 
V. Turnerband.—( German, Gymnastic, §c.) 
. Cuban Democrats. 
Polish Democrats. 
Universal Democratic Republicanism.—(.Mired 
and Propagandist,) 
- French section of Universal Republicanism, La 
Montagne. ) 
X. Italian section of Universal Republicanism. 
XE. Arbeiterbund.—( German workmen.) 

XIL. Ouvrier Circle.—(American workmen.) 

Most of these societies have extensive ramifications; 
some have several hundred corresponding branches or 
sections in various parts of the United States. 

H. FORBES, Cor. Sec. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The following excellent memorial was adopted by the 
Peunsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, 
held at Old Kennett, Chester County, 5th mo., 1854. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

State of Pennsylvania : 


We consider it again necessary, at this, our second 
gathering, to address you on the subject of Capital 
Panishment, at present continued by this and other 
States of the Union. In looking at the subject from 
every point of view, we are astonished to observe that 
& government, in many respects deservedly standing 
foremost among the governments of the world, has fail- 
ed to perceive, not only the absolute inutility of taking 
away human life, but the certain evil tendency of judi- 
cial murders in a civilized community. The record of 
those scenes which are occurring wherever an execution 
takes place, clearly point to the fact, that society is far 
from being benefitted thereby. .. morbid excitement in 
the public mind is not favorable to the practice of hon- 
esty and justice, and certainly no benefits can accrue to 
the sufferer undergoing the penalty. Holding that hu- 
man life is most sacred to human beings, we are unable 
to conceive how its destruction by an individual can be 
remedied, or even atoned for, by the repetition of the 
same outrage on the part of the government. We are 
not aware that the command, ‘ Thou shall not kill,’ is 
any less binding upon those who sit in the judge’s seat 
than upon others, inasmuch as they are understood to 
be the servants of the people, who are unable to commit 
any duties or privileges to their officers, which they 
themselves do not possess. If no individual has the 
right to take away the life of his fellow, it would seem 
to follow that no combination of individuals can obtain 
or confer that right. An appeal to criminal records 
will further show, that crime is lessened by the diffu- 
sion of education, and in exact proportion to the in- 





crease of the one is the decrease” the other. Men dc 
not become murderers in a day, ” &, month or year, 


The seeds of the evil are most frequently sown in their, 
infancy, and nourished afterwards by the incentives to 
vice which society permits. Murder is the last step in 
the downward path. We think it necessary to bring 
the subject to your notice in this light, feeling that this 
age is more especially a time of investigation. The 
present appears a time of movement, in accordance 
with actual benefit. Other countries, not claiming re- 
publicanism, are taking steps in advance of the past. 
They seem to have discovered that the highest aim of 
rulers is to restrain and prevent crime ; to reform the 
criminal, rather than to punish him. In this path, 
experience has testified that it is safe to walk. And in- 
asmuch as the great principles of justice and right 
should underlie all the actions of men and be the main- 
spring of government, we fee! impressed with the im- 
portance of calling your attention to the responsibili- 
ties which ever rest with those’ ia authority. On the 
principles of political economy, we appeal to you in 
this matter, for it can be clearly shown that an ignorant 
and vicious man is more expensive to the community in 
which he resides than an intelligent and virtuous one ; 
the first seeking gratification at the expense of others, 
the latter working by example and precept for the 
world as for himself. Thus, if you desire the best in- 
terests of this Republic, we entreat your earnest con- 
sideration of the propriety of abolishing entirely the 
death penalty, and substituting therefor something more 
in accordance with present enlightenment and absolute 
justice. 
Signed, on behalf of the meeting, 


JOSEPH A. DUGDALE 
SIDNEY PEIRCE, °} clerks. 


aaa 


Dutch Slavery.— Discussions have taken 
place, in the lower house of the Dutch parliament, re- 
specting emancipation in the Dutch Colonies. Nume- 
rous petitions have come in for that purpose. 

The number of slaves in the Dutch Colonies is about 
58,000, namely, 39,000 in Surinam, 10,400 in Cura- 
goa, and other West India Islands, and the remaining 
8600 in the East India Colonies. The emancipation of 
the latter does not appear to present any great difficul- 
ty, the number of slaves being small ; but in respect of 
the slave population of the Dutch West India posses- 
sions, the question is less ensy of solution, the principle 
of compensation to the slave-owners having been admit- 
ted, and there appearing to be no source whence the 
compensation fund is to be derived. 








Slaveholders’ League.—The frequency of the 
escape of slaves into Mexico, says the San Antonio 
(Texas) Ledger, of the 31st ult., has caused the prop- 
osition of a Slaveholder’s Convention to he put before 
the public. One plan is, that the slaveholders west of 
the Colorado meet in Convention, and organize a mutu- 
al insurance company, each one paying a per cent. upon 
each negro he may own, for the purpose of raising a 
fund. That the company, through their authorized 
agent, offer a standing reward for each fugitive slave 
caught, of a sufficient amount to induce men to incur 
the fatigue and risk attending the pursui: of fugitives. 
In cases where the fugitives are killed, it is proposed 
that the reward shall be the same. 


A New Paper.—The Herald of Freedom, 
published in Wakgrusa, Kansas Territory, and edited 
by G. W. Brown, a Pennsylvanian, formerly of the 
Conneautville Weekly Courier, is received. It ison 
good paper, in clear type, and has taken for its motto 
the words, ‘ Be just: Let all the ends thou aim’st at be 
thy Country’s, God’s, and Truth’s.’ 

This passing notice we should deem sufficient, but 
for the interest that has been awakened in behalf of 
this Territory and its sister Nebraska, doomed so igno- 
miniously to the curse of slavery by traitors to freedom. 
This smart and handsome sheet comes to us laden wit 
bright promises for the future. A Herald of Freedom 
may it ever be to usher into the family of free States, 
a sovereign. Commonwealth, which false hearts had! 
pledged to slavery, which the people shall redeem to free, 
men and free labor.— Ex. paper. 





The Kansas Herald.—The first number of 
the Kansas Herald, a weekly newspaper published in’ 
Leavenworth, and the second newspaper which has: 
commenced its career in Kansas, has reached our hand., 
It is dated Sept. 15th, and is a handsome, well printed: 
sheet. The Herald is Democratic in its tone, and its. 
proprietors, Messrs. Osborne & Adams, pledge them-; 
slaves to ‘ defend to the utmost of their abilities, thel 
Constitution, laws and institutions of the United States,’! 
and to ‘ oppose all fanatical and factious movements, ins 
every quarter, of every name, and on every pretext,’ 
that oppose themselves to that Constitution, those lawsl 


and institutions.’— Boston Journal. 


The Two Douglasses.—Frederick Douglass! 
has been invited to stump the State of Illinois against, 
Stephen A. Douglas. The Hoosiers will now have the 
Nebraska Bill in black and white. 

In another view, we may say that both the Douglass- 
es are black ; with this difference, that the one is black 
outside, and the other inside. That is, the one is a 
black man, and the other a blackguard. ‘ 


Thus the Hoosiers may prove, beyond all contradtetisn,| 
What long has been with them a serious conviction: | 
Altho’ Stephen than Frederick may seem to be whiter,’ 
Such conclusion would be but a pure non sequitur. 


— Worcester Transcript. 


Men and the Rest of Mankind.—The editor‘ 
of the Gospel Banner recently laughed at the editor o 
the Gardiner Transcript for classing two lady tax- 
payers among the ‘solid men’ of Gardiner. The 
Transcript asks :—‘ When our brother preaches about 
the final salvation of all men, what is to be done with 
the women ?’ 


[= A very good anecdote is told of a re- 
cent Democratic meeting in Michigan. One of the 
speakers was lauding the ‘honesty and integrity’ of 
one of the candidates. ‘Hold on,’ says another ; ‘ we 
want no new fests introduced into the party.’ 


: 

Negroes, Mexicans and Americans Arrested. 
—The citizens of San Antonio, in the early part of the 
week, got wind of a plot to run off some negroes. A 
party collected on Sunday night—proceeded to the de- 
signated point, and succeeded in arresting four negroes, 
five Mexicans, and two Americans. They were making 
arrangements preparatory to leaving for Mexico, One 
negro escaped. Another, ina similar attempt, had a 
horse shot under him. They are all confined in the 
jail. Itis thought that the Mexicans and Americans 
will be tried and punished summarily. The particulars 
of the affair have not transpired.— dustin (Texas) 
Times, 28d ult. 


The Methodists on Slavery.—The Conference 
of the Methodist Church, in session week before last at 
Cincinnati, adopted resolutions recommending the re- 

lof the Fugitive Slave Law, the reénactment of the. 

fissouri Compromise, and ‘ that persons holding slaves 
for gain, or for their own convenience in any way, with 
the intention of perpetuating the bondage of the slave, 
should not be received into the Methodist Church, nor | 
suffered to continue therein.’ 


Negro Stampede.—We learn from a private 
source that some half dozen negroes, belonging to Gen. 
Boggs, and others of Pendleton county, made tracks on 
Saturday night last, for a home north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Itis greatly to be hoped that they will 
speedily be secured, as, apart from the loss sustained, 
success only leads to other abscondings. The fugitives 
stole horses to help them on the way.—Hardy ( Va.) 
Whig, Oct. 6th. . 


The Slave Trade.—A Havana letter in the 
N.Y. Herald says the fast steamers, Gov. Dudley, 
Philadelphia, and Cahawbe, took from that port officers 
and seamen for slavers to be fitted out in New York and 
Philadelphia. 


Slaves for Kansas, Ho !—The New Albany 
(Ind.) Daily Tribune, of a recent date, says—‘ Some 
twenty-five negro slaves passed through our city on 
Saturday last, in charge of a slaveholder from the South, 
en route for the territory of Kansas.’ 


@F The difference between a Northerner} 
and a Southerner is said to be that one blacks his own 
boots and the other boots his own blacks. 


The Slave Hunters on the Track.—We re- 
ceived information, this morning, from a gentleman in 
a neighboring town, that he had seen and conversed 
with a sea-captain who had the necessary papers for 
the arrest of eight fugitive siaves—five of whom resid- 
ed in New Bedford. The kidnapper remarked that he 
knew three of them personally, they having ‘ lighted ’ 
his vessel over the bar, while at the South. If there be 
such fugitives in our city, we would advise them to be 
on their guard.—Vew Bedford Standard. 


G@& The Indiana Presbytery of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, recently held at Washing- 
ton, Daviess county, resolved that it is not expedient te 
discuss the question of American Slavery in the pulpit. 
The resolution was passed by a vote of 17 to 2. 


@@ A black military company, preceded by 








a white band, paraded in New York city a few days 
ince. 
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one to engage in some useful pursuit, and do his sym H 
of the world’s work; and, thereby, be entitled tom | 
necessaries and comforts which his nature may dem) | 
8. That money is used to facilitate exchanges, hn ” | 
an extrinsic value above its intrinsic worth. 41, | 
teach him practically how to keep accounts, and, sti 
same time, to understand their use. 5. To show hip 
how what he learns in the school-room is made ayy 
ble in all his labors. 6. To enable him, when be les | 
school, at once to be of some use. 7. Early to imprey | 
him with the fact, that the health of the body, mini, 
affections, and soul, demands exercise ; hence, works 
pleasurable. 8, That the normal action of our wish 
nature will always produce health, goodness, and ». 
telligence; and these, happiness; while their abnomd 
action will, inevitably, result in disease and evil; si 
these, in misery. 9. That we are dependent on ei | 
other, and should treat all kindly, and do what ween 
to make others happy. 10. In order to repay our » 
rents for what they have done for us, we should expns 
our gratitude by obeying and dearly loving them; whis | 
unto our Heavenly Fatner, as the Author of ouras © 
tence, and our eternal Benefactor, we should renlera © 
thanks, and supremely love him. ' 

The subscribers do not pretend that their Stu | 
shall be, at once, perfect; but relying, primarily, a | 
God’s blessing, and, darily, on their own exerticn, 
and heeding the suggestions of all those who may 
interested in Juvenile Education, they will seek o» 
tinually to improve it, and ever aspire to attain je. 
fection. 

iF A limited number of pupils will be receive a 
and after the 16th of October; but the regular openitz 
will not take place till the middle of April, 185). 

fF The present Winter Term will continue two uv. 
ters, without any intermission. 





TERMS, 


(Unless specially arranged otherwise, payable in 4 

vance.) 

Instruction in the ordinary English Branches, j 
(including Drawing and Vocal! Music,) board, y 
washing, mending, fuel, lights, text-books, 
stationery, Calisthenics or Gymnastic exer- 
cises, use of velocipedes, wagons, sleighs, 
bats, balls, hoops, etc., (per quarter of elev- 
en weeks,) 4) 

Instruction on Piano Forte, with use of In- 
strument, 10% 

All Books for instruction in Instrnmental Mu- 
sic, EXTRA. 

Ancient and Modern Languages, when desired, 
at reasonable prices. 


(a In order that as many children as possible mJ 
have the advantage of attending this School, » dev 
tion of twenty per cent. will be made to all who sre! 
such circumstances as to need such a privilege. It 
hoped that only those for whom this privilege is ™*, 
and who, by right, are entitled to this abatement, *™ 
avail themselves of it. 


Articles necessary to be furnished by the Pupil, eh 
which, if not convenient to obiain, may be had at i 
School, at the retail price :— 

Hair brush and comb, tooth brush, and 4 snl 
cake of Castile soap, four toilet towels, Webster's Min 
ature Dictionary, and a Pocket Bible. oe 

tH" All articles and wearing apparel to be p's?) 
marked, aid 
Purents will see that each child has s complete!" 





m3 Ay 








articles brought by him. ford 
N. B. Hopedale is located in the town of Mi na 
Worcester Co., about 200 miles from New Yor’, ae 
Boston, 24 from Providence, and may be reach 4 
railway from any of these cities; in fact, it s 
access from nearly all sections. oe 
For further information, plesse dire 
outhem, S. L. BLOOM. 


Horepace, (Milford, Mass.,) Sept, 1008 
IMPROVED METHOD OF 
Champooing and Hair-Dycivé: 
284, Wasuinaton StREET. = 
MADAME CARTEAUX, having removed (© «2 
Washington Street, avails herself of this a iit 
for tendering thanks to the Ladies of Boston 6 © 
ity for the liberal patronage awarded her, aes 
respectfully assure them that, by unremitting - ra 
ors to please, she hopes for a continuance of t 
vors. pi no Ladie 
Her arrangements for cutting and ereng " 
and Children’s Hair, for Dyeing and Champooing, 
such as win the tribute of praise from all. 
She has a Hair Restorative which canno 
as it produces new hair where baldness ba 
place. jpipitt” 
Her chemical researches have developed ae jerstt 
ble Hair Dye, warranted not to smut, (* sen 
looked for.) Her Ve Plus Ultra, for rent ig 
complexion, removing freckles, &c., is fast won apple 
itself to favor. For all her compounds and thet ay. 
cation she warrants satisfaction, or demands va 
Ladies can be waited on at their own resides oh 
at her room, which will be open from 8, A. f = the 
P.M. She has numerous recommendation het 
fashionable circles of Boston, Providence, and ese 
which can be seen by those who desire. 
Boston, May 13. Oh er 
WoRcESsSTER on 
HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTIO, 
NO. 1 GLEN STREET. sce 
‘THIS Institution is under the medical py seapsnoroor 
Srru Rocers, and is well arranged for ¢ 
at all seasons. 
Terms.—Usually from $7 to $9 per week, For ttl 
ment without board, $2 to $4 ae week. 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 
April 14. 
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CAPE COD 
WATER-CURE. P 
N Establishment of this character bas ry § mt 
A Harwich, under the direction of 4 - i 
Proprietor, W. Feicu, Physician, and Miss 
Smita, Assistant. : 
Address, Dr. W. Fexen, Harwich Port, : Mast __ 
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